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possible to secure a specific consumption of only 0*5 watt per
candle. The dimensions of a tube necessary to give a certain
candle-power, and consequently the voltage required from the
transformer, are therefore considerably less than in the case of
the Moore lamp. For example, he states that a tube 6 metres
long requires only about 800 volts and gives about 900 c.p. The
light produced is, approximately, 200 c.p. per metre, as compared
with 50 c.p. per metre for the Moore lamp.
It might, naturally, have been supposed that the fact of the
tubes requiring to be filled with such a comparatively rare gas
as neon would have been a great disadvantage. M. Claude,
however, states that with his extracting apparatus 100 litres of
neon can be obtained in a day, and that this would be enough for
1000 tubes, each giving 1000 c.p. Perhaps the most interesting
circumstances connected with the lamp is that it appears to be
unnecessary to use an automatic valve of any kind to maintain
the gaseous conditions in the tube constant. Such a valve is
rendered necessary in the case of the Moore tube, largely because
the gas tends to be absorbed by the electrodes. Neon has the
advantage of being only very slightly absorbed, and by making
the electrodes sufficiently large it is said that the tubes will
continue to work satisfactorily for more than 1000 hours without
any sign of deterioration. The neon spectrum is rich in the red
and orange rays, and it has been suggested that the lamp might
therefore be very effectively used in contrast to the mercury-
vapour lamp for decorative purposes. By varying the self-
inductance in series with the tube, the current consumption can
be varied within wide limits, and this presents an economical
and convenient way of adjusting the light.
During a recent visit to the Continent, one of the writers
had the privilege of inspecting one of these lamps at Laboratoire
Central d'Electricite. It is certainly an interesting illuminant,
and, if the claims made for it are justified by further experience,
seems destined to be of considerable service for spectacular
lighting.
As regards the cost of electric lighting, the remarks made
in connection with gas lighting in Chapter II. should be borne
in mind, namely, that conventional tables on this subject have
only a limited application in practice, owing to the variety of
local circumstances to be considered. Readers may be referred
to some exceptionally full data in Mr Maurice Solomon's book
on Electric Lamps (p. 294).